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They turnj’neir heads to fea, their [terns to land. Dryd. 

2. Poll: of management ; direction. 

The king from Eltam I intend to fend. 

And iit at chiefeft ftern of publickweal. Shakef. H. VI. 

3. The hinder part of anything. 

She all at once her beaftly body railed, 

With doubled forces high above the ground. 

Though wrapping up her wreathed ftern around. Fa. Queen. 

Stf/rnage. n.f [from ftern .] The fteerage or ftern. Not 
ufed. 

, Grapple your minds to fternage of this navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight Hill. Shakefpeare. 

Ste'rnly. aelj. [from ftern .] In a ftern manner; feverely 5 
truculently. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 

The rigid interdiction, Miltons Farad. Lofl . 

Yet furethou art not, nor thy face the fame. 

Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; 

Thou look’ft more Jternly , do’ft more ftrongly move. 

And more.of awe thou bear’ft, and lefs of love. Dryden. 

S t e'r nn e s s. n. J. ■ [from ftern. ] 

1. Severity of look. 

Of ftature huge, and eke of courage bold. 

That fons of men amaz’d their fternnefs to behold. Spenfer* 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble 
Wildly bound up ! or how 
Should I, in thefe my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The fternnefs of his pretence ! Shakefpeare. 

2. Severity or harfhnefs of manners. 

I have fternnefs in my foul enough 
To hear of foldiers work. Dryden' s Cleomenes. 

Ste'Rnon. n.f [f££vov.] The breaft-bone. 

A foldier was fhot in the breaft through the fternon. Wifeman. 

Sternut a'tion. n.f [ fternutatio, Latin.] The act of 
fneezing. 

Sternutation is a convulfive fhaking of the nerves and muf- 
cles, firfl occafioned by an irritation of thofe in the noftrils. 

Quincy. 

Concerning fternutation , or fneezing, and the cuftom of 
faluting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a difeafe wherein fternutation proved mortal, 
and fuch as fneezed died. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sternutative, adj. £ flernutatif, Fr. from fternuto , Latin.] 
Having the quality of fneezing. 

Sternutatory, n.f. [ Jlernutatoire , Fr. from fternuto , Lat.] 
Medicine that provokes to fneeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons near death, ufe fternutatories , or fuch 
medicines as provoke unto fneezing ; when if the faculty arife, 
and fternutation enfueth, they conceive hopes of life. Brown . 

Ste'ven. n.f. [ptepen, Saxon.] Aery, or loud clamour. 

Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

, Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roffy renne to the fteven , 

Lowder had been flain thilke fame even. Spenfer . 

To Stew. v.a. [eftuver, French ; ftoven, Dutch.] 

To feeth anything in a flow moift heat. 

Ere I was rifen from the place, that fhow’d 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poft, 

Stew'd in his hafte, half breathlefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
I bruifed my fkin with playing at fword and dagger with a 
mafter of fence, three veneys for a difh of ftew' d prunes. Shah. 

To Stew. v. n. To be feethed in a flow moift heat. 

Stew. n.f. [eftuve, French; ftufa, Italian ; eftufa, Spanifh.] 

1. A bagnio ; a hot-houfe. 

As burning /Etna from his boiling ftew 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. Fa. Queen . 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ufe any ar- 
mour, and give themfelves to baths and ftews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel; a houfe of proftitution. [This fignification is by 
fome imputed to this, that there were licenfed brothels near 
the ftews or fifhponds in Southwark ; but probably few, like 
bagnio, took a bad fignification from bad ufe.] 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the ftews ; that 
abhor falftiood, and never brake promife. Afcham. 

Myjmfmefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble, 

’ Fill it o’er- run the ftew. Shakefpeare. 

With them there are no ftews , no difl'olute houfes, no cur- 
tclans. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Her, though feven years (he in the ftews had laid, 

A nunnery durft receive and think a maid 
And though in childbirth’s labour {he did lie, 

Midwives would fwear ’twere but a tympany. Donne. 

What mod’rate fop would rake the park or ftews , 

Who among troops of faultlefs nymphs can chufe? Rofcom. 
Making his own houfe a ftews , a bordel, and a fchool of 
lewdnefs, to inftill the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children. South's Sermons . 


a tall pond where 


3. [Siowen, Dutch, to ftore.] A ftorepond 
fifti are kept for the table. 

STEWARD, n. f [ynpapb, Saxon.] 

1. One who manages the affairs of another. 

There fat yclad in red, 

Down.to the ground, a comely perfonaoe, 

That in his hand a white rod managed; 

Bit fteward was, hight diet, ripe of age, 

And in demeanour fober, and in council fao- e . p n q 

Whilft I have gold, I’ll be his fteward ftilt * Shah TiT' 
Take on you the charge ’ nm% 

And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protector, fteward , fubftitute, 

Or lowly fadtor for another’s gain. Shakef Richard IIT 
How is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of th ’ 
ftewardfhip; for thou mayeft be no \ongtx fteward. Lu / 
When a fteward defrauds' his lord, he muft connive auh' 
reft of the fervants while they are following the fame^pra ! 
tice. n 

What can be a greater honour than to be chofen one offfe 
ftewards and difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind? Wh't 
can give a generous fpirit more complacency than to confider 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their fubfiftence’ 
and the good conduct of their lives ? 0 -A 

2 . An officer of ftate. ^ ' 

The duke of Suffolk is the firft, and claims 
To be high fteward. Shahhtm. 

Stewardship, n.f [from fteward. ] The office of a 
fteward. 

The earl of Worcefter 

Flath broke his ftaff, refign’d his ftewardjhip . Shakefp. £.11 
Shew us the hand of God 

That hath difmifs’d us from our ftewardfhip. Shakefpeare . 

If they are not employed to fuch purpofes, we are falfe to 
our truft, and the fteivardfhip committed to us, and {hail be 
one day feverely accountable to God for it. Calamfs Seram. 

Sti'bial. adj. [from J'tibium , Latin.] Antimonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an aduft flibial or eruginous fulphur. Harv. 

Sti'cados. n.f [ Jiicadis , Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Stick, n.f. [pucca, Saxon; ftccco, Italian ; feck, Dutch.] A 
piece of wood fmall and long. 

Onions as they hang will fhoot forth, and fo will the herb 
orpin, with which in the country they trim their houfes, bind- 
ing it to a lath or [tick fet againft a wall. Bacons Nat. Hiftory. 

Some ftrike from clafhing flints their fiery feed, 

Some gather flicks the kindled flames to feed. Dryden, 

To STICK, v.a. preterit z ftuck', participle ftuck. [pican, 
Saxon.] To faften on fo as that it may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moment fhow’d; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

The points of fpears are ftuck within the fhield. 

The fteeds without their riders fcour the field, 

The knights unhors’d. Bryden. 

Would our ladies, inftead of flicking on a patch againft 
their country, facrifice their necklaces againft the common 

their fa- 
Jddifon. 


what decrees 


ought 


not to be made in 


enemy, 
vour ?• * 

Oh for fome pedant reign. 

Some gentle James to blefs the land again ; 

To flick the doctor’s chair unto the throne, 

Give law to words, or war with words alone. Btpt. 

To Stick, v. n. 

ii To adhere ;* to unite itfelf by its tenacity or penetrating 
power. 

I will caufe the fifti of thy rivers to ftick unto thy feales. Ez. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roles 
not blown, where the dew fticketh. Earn. 

Though the fword be put into the {heath, we muft not lul- 
fer it there to ruft, or ftick fo faft as that we {hall not be able 
to draw it readily, when need requires. Raleijpn 

2 . To be infeparable; to be united with any thing. Genera y 
in an ill fenfe. \ 

Now does he feel , 

His fecret murthers fticking on his hands. Shakefp. Mac >e * 
He is often ftigmatized with it, as a note of infamy, iojti 


by him whilft the world lafteth. \ 

In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, til ^ 1 J 
light upon one that is fure to ftick. c ' J ’ 

3 . To reft upon the memory painfully. , . et 

The going away of that which had ftaid fo long, ao j 
/tick With me Bacon's Natural Hijtoy 

4. To flop; to lofe motion. 

I fliudder at the name ! 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at 'the found. Smith's Phadra and 


To refift emiffion. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce amen 
I had moft need of blefling, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
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, Tr. hf* conftant ; to adhere with firmnefs. ■ ■ . ... 

6 * T rhe knave will ftick by thee, I can affure thee that : he will 
fou, he is true bred. 7 Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV 

n0 Vhe firft contains a {tiding faft to Chrift, when the Chnf- 
tian profeffion is perfecuted ; and the fecond a riling from fin, 
!s he rofe, to a new Ch niton life. Hammond. 

Some ftick to you, and fome to t’other fide. Dry am. 

They could not but conclude, that to be their intereft, and 
be i„„ fo convinced, purfue it and ftick to it. f cfZ' 

b Idle advantage will be on our lide, if weyforf to its efle i- 
, ° Addijon s Freeholder. 

tials. „ . . 

- To be troublefome by adhering. _ , . . , 

r ani fatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let it Jtuk 

Pope's Letters. 

by me. ... 

q To remain ; not to be lolt. 

Proverbial fentences are formed into a verfe, whereby they 
ftick upon the memory. Watts. 

r . To dwell upon ; not to forfake. 

> jf matter be knotty, the mind muft flop and buckle to 
it and [tick upon it with" labour and thought, and not leave 
itVill it has maftered the difficulty. Locke. 

' Every man, befides occafional affections, has beloved fiu- 
dies which the mind will more clofely ftick to. Locke. 

I0 To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 

This is the difficulty that flicks with the moft reafonable 
of thofe who, from confcience, refufe to join with the Revo- 
lution. Swi f u 

11. To fcruple; to hefitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to fhape the anfwer 
he would have in his own words and propofitions ; for it makes 
the other party ftick the lefs. ^ bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expofition of Scrip- 
ture, doth not ftick to add and alter. Bacon. 

Rather than impute our mifearriages to our own corruption, 
vve do not flick to arraign providence itfelf. L'Eflrange. 

Every one without hefitation fuppofes eternity, and flicks 
not toaferibe infinity to duration. Locke . 

That two bodies cannot be in the fame place is a truth 
that no body any more flicks at, than at this maxim, that it is 
impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Locke. 

To ' ftick at nothing for the publick intereft is reprefented as 
the refined part of the Venetian wifdom. Acldifon on Italy. 

Some ftick not to fay, that the parfon and attorney forged a 
will. Arbuthnot . 

12. To be flopped ; to be unable to proceed. 

If we fhould fail. 

We fail ! 

But ferew your courage to the flicking place, 

And we’ll not fail. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

They never doubted the commons ; but heard all ftuck in 
the lords houfe, and defired the names of thofe who hindered 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 
Fie threw : the trembling weapon pafs’d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad fliield, and ftuck within the laft. Dryden. 

13. To be embarrafied ; to be puzzled. 

Where they ftick , they are not to be farther puzzled by 

putting them upon finding it out themfelves. Locke. 

They will ftick long at part of a demonftration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more 
exercifed, is as vifible as any thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of 
a tew propofitions; but if the chain be prolix, here they ftick 
and are confounded. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

14. To Stick cut. To be prominent with deformity. 

Flis flefli is confumed away that it cannot be feen, and his 
bones that were not feen ftick out. Job xxxiii. 21. 

W Fo Stick out. To be unemployed. 

I 0 Stick, via [yncian, Saxon; fteken, Dutch.] 

1 • Fo flab ; to pierce with a pointed inftrument. 

The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, ftuck them 

fit n A o rrrrnr o 

Crew. 


with a dagger 


•• 1 o fix upon a pointed body. 
!• I o faften bv transfixion. 


Dryd. Tyran. Love. 


Her death . 

I 11 Hand betwixt ; it firft fhall pierce my heart! 

VA will be ftuck together on his dart. Dryd. ‘ 

4- io fet with fomething pointed. 

A lofty pile they rear; 

The fabrick’s front with cyprefs twigs they ftrew, 
i , Lnd ftick the fides with boughs of baleful yew. ’ Drvden 

' Adhefive quality; vifc ta 

10 take part with one fide or other. J J 

Fortune, as {he’s wont, turn’d fickle. 

And tor the foe began to Itickle. 

2 ^taSj n ^. aIterCatei t0 C ° ntend rather with °bftinacy 


w , *[ ct go to’t, and fickle, 
lether a conclave, or a conventicle. 



Cleaveland. 


Herald zftickle, who got whoj _ _ 

So many hundred years ago. 1 

3. To trim; to play faft and loofe; to aft a part between op- 

1 When he fees half of theChriftians killed, and the reft in 
a fa : r way of being routed, h^f tickles betwixt the remainder o 
God’s hoft and the race of fiends. Dryden' s Juv Dedication. 

StFcklebag. n.f [?roper\yJliekleback, from ftick, to prick,} 

The fmalleft of frelh- water fifb. 

A little fifti called a fticklebag, without feales, hath his body 
fenced with feveral prickles. Dalton s Angter. 

Stickler, n.f [from ftickle.] 

1. A fidefman to fencers ; a fecond to a duellift ; one who ft a 

to judge a combat. . ... . 

Baiius came to part them, the /tickler’ s authority being un- 
able to perfuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. ^mn. 

Bafilius, the judge, appointed fticklers and trumpets, 
whom the others fhould obey. Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like fticklers of the war, 

Firft fought t’ inflame the parties, then to poife : 

The quarrel, lov’d, but did the caufe abhor ; 

And did not ftrike to hurt, but made a noife. Dryden. 

2 . An obftinate contender about any thing. 

Quercetanus, though the grand ftickler for the tua prana^ 
has this concefficn of the irrefolublenels of diamonds. Boyle. 

The inferior tribe of common women have, in moft reigns, 
been the profelTed fticklers for fuch as have acted againft the 
true intereft of the nation. Addifn s Freeholder . 

The tory or high church clergy ‘were the greateft fticklers 
againft the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Swift . 

All place themfelves in the lift or the national church, 
though they are great fticklers for liberty of confcience. Swift , 
Sti'cky. adj. [from flick.'] Vifcous; adhefive; glutinous. 

Herbs which laft longeft are thofe ot ftrong fmell and with 
a fticky ftalk. Bacon's Natural Hifloity . 

STIFF, adj [rnp> Saxon 5 F>anifh ; flyf, Swedifh ; jtifur , 
Iflandick; ftijf, Dutch ] 

1. Rigid; inflexible; refilling flexure ; not flaccid; not limber; 
not eafily flexible; not pliant. 

They rifing on Jlijf pinions tower 
The mid aerial fky. Milton „ 

The glittering robe 

Hung floating loofe, or ftiff with mazy gold. Thomfon. 

2. Not foft; not giving way ; not fluid; not eafily yielding to 
the touch. 

Still lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow ; 

And I grow ftiff as cooling metals do. Dryd. Indian Emp . 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorpo- 
rate, and fo grew more ftiff and firm, making but one fub- 
ftance. Burnet's Theory cf the Earth . 

3. Strong; not eafily refilled. 

On a ftiff gale 

The Theban fwan extends his wings. Dedham. 

4. Hardy ; ftubborn ; not eafily fubdued. 

How ftiff is my vile fenfe. 

That I Hand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge forrows ! Better I were diftraft ! Shakefpeare , 

5. Obftinate; pertinacious. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the ftiff defence of 
any unneceffary cuftom heretofore received. Hooker. 

Yield to others when there is caufe ; but it is a fhame to 
ftand ftiff in a foolifh argument. Taylor. 

A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe. 

Stiff to defend their hofpitable laws. Dryden; 

6. Harlh ; not written with eafe ; conftrained. 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; not difengaged in 
behaviour; ftarched ; affefted. 

The FYench are open, familiar, and talkative ; the Italians 
ftiff, ceremonious, and referved. Acldifon on Italy. 

8. In Shakefpeare it feems to mean ftrongly maintained, or af- 
ferted with good evidence. 

This is ftiff news. Shakefpeare. 

ToSti'ffen. v.a. [pcipian, Saxon.] 

1. I o make ftiff; to make inflexible ; to make unpliant. 

When the blaft of war blows in our ears. 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 

Dilguife fair nature with hard favour’d rage. Shakef. H. V. 
He ftiffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13, 

The poor, by them difrobed, naked lie, 

V eil’d with no other covering but the fky ; 

Expos’d to ftiff'ning frofts, and drenching fliowers, 

Which thicken’d air from her black bolom pours. Sandy r. 
Her eyes grow ftiffen'd, and with fulphur burn. Dryden. 

2 . To make obftinate. 

Her ftiff'ning grief. 

Who faw her children flaughter’d all at once 

W& dull to mine. Dryden and Ln. 

1 o Sti Ffen. v. n. 

\. To grow ftiff; to grow rigid ; to become unpliant. 

Aghaft, aftoni fil’d, and ftruck dumb with fear, 

I flood ; like brilrles rofe m v ftiff'ning ha»r. Dryden 
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